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Text I- “Devotion and the Queer Body” birrn tHe. 


Fhahld rr at on Dew Ley spur Nay - 
Asyou PRS a I feel like somewhat of “a stranger in a rastang 


land.” I have never been alone in a room before with so many clergy! I freee 
wanted to begin my series of conversations with you over the next few days by 
telling you a bit about where I’m coming from, and consequently where I stand. 
I think it’s important for a number of reasons. Because I don’t really know you — 
and you, me — it’s good that we get somewhat acquainted, even if only very 
superficially at this point in time. Also, you need to know where some of the 
things I might be saying come from. I believe very much that scholarly or 
theological reflection of any sort is best grounded in the blood and sweat — the 
bodily fluids, of human lives and experience. Finally, by knowing more about 
me, you might in fact be more forgiving if you disagree with some of what I will 
be saying. Not that it would happen, of course, but I’m still hedging my bets. 


Let me also tell yo t, humbled and grateful as I am by your kind invitation, I 


am still ner us, ing. i his morning before ordained clergy 


andtommitted laypers« sj all of whonyare no doubt far more veal lin 
ol 


speaking of spiritual truths, I suddenly ody inddequate/ So, please bear 


wi, and do forgive the i soe doctrinal mishaps. I have come here s 
— 


In these postmodern, gender-bending times, let me assure you that, yes, Iam a 
boy. I am also gay (to your great surprise, no doubt) much more so than I am 
queer; American by birth and Canadian by adoption, yet French Québécois by 
culture and conviction; an ex-seminarian, but one who left before taking his first 
vows; a religious studies academic and scholar, and I don’t mind the qualifier 
“gay” heré; and finally, but certainly by no means least, a Catholic. I’m not sure 
which adjective I should es occasional, recovering, born-again, or never-really- 


left. I’m also a university administrator, and I occasionally call myself, but not 


Pe ae 


too loudly, and only when I am feeling particularly insecure, a sociologist. ay dl 
a long-term relationship (26 years this Coming Wednesday); I love Mozart, opera, 
and jelly beans; and my favorite thing to nibble on is chicken, the food that is. 

I’m also sy a boomer, and someone who remembers where he was when he first 
heard about the Beatles. Let me tell you: that truly was a spiritual moment, if 


ever there was one. 


Finally, since we'll be talking a lot about sex in the next little while, r those 


sh such go h Sing details ildly 


as bilence-: Pp id nN t t 


sabi cota 52 gy rina 5 pron riage ‘emai 
Titi hese tania iwi I strongly believe that 


how we are sexually can say a great deal about how we are spiritually, and vice- 
versa. In my sexual life and persona, as in my occasional spiritual moments, my 
openness to an active dominance as well as to an engaging passivity colors my 


world. As queer people, who are perhaps not as limited in our modes of sexual 


expression as our straight colleagues, our spiritual venues and horizons, I would 
argue, are more fluid, creative, and eclectic by far. Because we don’t quite fit the 
sexually normative box, we can re around inside it much more, and even move 


outside it if we want. I am convinced that this conditions our spiritual potential. 


There you have it. Since I’m a non-American, you might get an outsider’s view 
of things. Since I’m a gay male, you will most definitely get THAT perspective. 
Since I’m some sort of Catholic, you will no doubt hear a lot about THEM and 
what they believe and do. And since I’m an academic, I can only hope I won't be 
too pedantic or obtuse. I will try not to be. As for the part of me that claims to be 


act 


a sociologist, I will work to keep it severely in check, though I can’t really 
promise anything. With respect to my sexual proclivities, discretion will be the 
better part of valor, though I may occasionally indulge my fantasies and even 


share them with you. After all, we will be talking about sex. 


Allow me to give you a sense of what I propose to explore with you in the course 
of these three intensive daysfou overall theme is sexuality and spirituality. My 
fundamental assumption will be that the two are not incompatible, which I hope 
and expect is also a perspective that you share. If not, then we might have a 
problem --- or at least some fairly intense discussions about it. As Christians, we 
all know the rhetoric of our various traditions with respect to the erotic, to say 
nothing of the human body itself. More often than not, it has been negative in 
the extreme. Well, I want to leave all that thinking behind, though I may use it to 
illustrate some point or other. I want to move way beyond the paradigm. What 


these next three days will help us do, I would hope, is to see the necessary, vital, 


and symbiotic relationship which exists between spirituality and sexuality. I 
believe one needs the other. When I worship God, for example, however I may 
choose to picture her or him, I do so as a gay man, as a man who loves, and 
desires, and has sex with other men. I cannot do it any other way. This is who I 


am, and this is necessarily how I engage myself with the divine. 


I would suggest that we look at this question from three opts wiswrthree 


angles fyouswill Today, I will speak of obsessions and devotions, mostly some 
of my own, and how they might relate to queer bodies. This is our starting point. 
We denigrate obsession far too much in our culture, as though it were something 
uncivilized and not quite properly done in good company. Think of the word 
“devotion” and how we use it when speaking of religious behavior, and then 
consider how you may have felt toward someone for whom you really had a 
thing, someone really hot. The two forms of response are very similar. They 
both refer to a state of emotional and physical intensity, a totally engrossed 
concentration on the object of desire. I think that when it comes to spirituality, 
queer people need to be totally obsessed and devoted, as we are so well and so 


beautifully in our sexual lives, even though the prospect might unnerve us. 


My second talk will focus on the theme of “healing” as it applies both to our 
sexualities and our ways of being religious. Here, I appropriate the notion of 
“the queer touch,” which some of our scholars have begun to flesh out. This 
queer touch operates at several levels: within ourselves, in our communities, 
across history itself. It is a soft touch of recognition and pride, one that builds 


solidarities and keeps them alive. It is also a healing touch, the physical touch 


that binds and restores, the one that makes the broken whole again. I believe in 
the Spirit (capital “S” or small “s,” depending on your preference) moving in 
history, to borrow old Hegelian and not-so-old Vatican II language. The Spirit is 
the touch, and it uses our modes of sexual and religious engagement to do its 


life- and earth-shattering work. 


Talk number three will return somewhat to one of my initial themes, but move 
beyond it to a more systematic discussion of queer holiness. The expression itself 
is a bit odd, but nicely so I think. You may ask: a queer communion of saints? 
What does this have to do with sex? We don’t normally see ourselves as called 
to sanctity, but I very much think we are. Heaven knows, we've certainly been 
martyrs down through history, so why shouldn't we be saints? At first glance, 
some may argue that so-called sexual misfits and deviants are not really “fit” for 
sainthood, but this is precisely why we, in fact, are. We are marginal creatures. 
This makes us intensely creative individuals. Our gifts are legion. One of them 
is our ability to call into question not only orthodox sexual arrangements, but 


spiritual ones as well. This is our calling, our vocation. It is what makes us holy. 


Finally, a note on method. I will use the terms “religious” and “spiritual” inter- 


Ww € a common frame of reference when it comes to understanding what we 


deal with ona daily basis. 


And now, to the task at hand. Allow me to share with you the stories of two 
early obsessions and devotions of mine: the first, with the untainted though 
intensely desirable purity of an Italian boy-saint; the other, with the exposed 


body of the God-man in the Eucharist. 


Between the ages of nine and thirteen, until the time I entered minor seminary, I was in 
love with an Italian boy-saint known as Dominic Savio. Some of you who were raised 
Catholic may recall his story. He was born in 1842 to a poor peasant family in the Turin 
region of northern Italy. He is best known as a pupil of Saint John Bosco, the great 19" 
century apostle of Italian education, who also wrote a pious biography about him. He 
lived only a short fifteen years, dying in 1857 from tuberculosis. He was canonized in 
1954. As a model of sanctity, Dominic Savio was held up as a shining example of bodily 
purity, especially for boys. It is said that he never committed a single impure sin, either 
in thought or in deed. His motto was “Death but not sin,” certainly a very drastic code of 
honor for an Italian teenager! St. Dominic Savio’s life was actually quite uneventful. It 
was full of little sacrifices and devotions, and his most dramatic gesture was to prevent a 
stone fight between two boys by interposing himself between them with an upraised 


crucifix. It was said that he was always cheerful, something which, even today, cynic 


that I am, I find rather odious, 4 a amar fd by, - alt, : 


I re-read Don Bosco’s life of Dominic recently. As an adult, one naturally sees things 
now that one never really picked up as a youngster. One of the episodes in his life 
concerns a swimming hole. This is how Don Bosco relates it. Remember that this is a 
saint talking. “On his way to and from school Dominic ran into a grave spiritual danger 
from his companions. In the summer heat many youngsters like to bathe in pools, 
brooks, and ponds. A group of boys, swimming in the nude, often in open places, can 
face serious bodily dangers, and we have often had to mourn the drowning of several 


boys and adults. But the spiritual dangers are more serious. How many youngsters 


mourn the loss of their innocence and attribute the reason to having gone bathing with 
such lads in those unfortunate places.” Dominic, of course, steadfastly resists, and Don 
Bosco concludes, “Thus Dominic (....) avoided a serious danger which might have 
resulted in the loss of his priceless innocence and, with that, in countless other sorry 


consequences.” 


I don’t know about you, but I see something else happening here. Is it possible that our 
chaste little Dominic Savio may have had impure thoughts for other boys’ bodies, that he 
was actually a little queer boy? If so, then I like him even more now than I did as a kid, 
because I know exactly how he felt. When I read this passage, it was quite a revelation to 
me. I only wish I could remember how I perceived it as a twelve-year old. Probably the 


same way subconsciously, which may help explain why I had such a thing for Dominic. 


I got to know Dominic Savio because I attended an all-boys school run by the religious 
order which Don Bosco founded, the Salesians, who propagated a cult to him, mainly as a 
way of inculcating the boys under their care with certain so-called Christian values, but 
also as a means, no doubt, of chanelling and controlling their anarchistic and raging 
hormones. I really do believe that I was in love with Dominic Savio. He was my special 
friend, my companion, my model. My devotion to him (he was, after all, a saint) looked 
very much like that of a lover for his beloved. I recall that on one of my birthdays, I 
asked my mother for a statue of him. It was beautiful. On his feast day, March 9", I 
would light a votive candle in front of the statue and celebrate the day as though it were 


his birthday. I prayed to him, probably talked with him, kept images of him, and even 


drew his picture. The most perfect manifestation of my love and devotion for him was 
the vow of purity I took at age eleven or so, in imitation of him. I don’t recall how long it 
lasted (I was, after all, almost a teenager), but I remain very grateful for the wisdom of 
my confessor who saw my enthusiasm for what it was: the overly dramatic gesture of an 


overly pious and immature, though well-intentioned, boy. 


Dominic Savio and I had two other things incommon. We both wanted to be priests, and 
we both wanted to be saints. He never achieved the former, though he rather splendidly 
attained the later. I went part of the way in the former, and, as for the latter, well, only 
time will tell, though I am not holding my breath. There was something else that I sensed 
about us. We were different from our young companions, more lonely, less rowdy, more 
focussed on things ethereal and heavenly. In fact, we were both sissies, queer boys, and I 
suspect that each, in his own time and place, knew it in his innermost heart, as did those 


around us. 


Obviously, my love story with Saint Dominic Savio is a tale of desire and devotion, of an 
obsession at once holy and prosaic. It speaks of the conflation of a nascent sexuality and 
a religious fixation, and how the two really nourished and sustained each other. I do not 
want to denigrate or reject the validity of my religious devotion to the saint. I think it 
was genuine. But underneath this, reinforcing and challenging it, something else was at 
play. I was beginning to sense, acutely yet uncertainly, my urges for the company and 
bodies of others like me. I was learning same-sex desire, all in the guise of this mad, 


irrational crush I had on a cute 19" century Italian boy-saint named Dominic Savio. 


The body of the male Catholic saint, so desirable in his glorified and transfigured 
state, not only taught me the meaning and powerful attraction of holiness. It also 
gave me a sense of the ever-shifting boundaries between holiness and desire, 
between the spiritual and the erotic. This was an important life lesson for me. In 
thinking back on my obsession with Dominic Savio, I can see that he was my 
boyfriend. My desperation in wanting to be like him, for example, was a way of 
declaring my love for him, of claiming him for myself. His very unattainability 
was the source of his attraction and power over me. In my relation with Dominic 
Savio, I learned the virtue of religious heroism. Equally important, I learned that 
I could fall in love with boys, even though they may have been quite saintly and 
therefore quite beyond my reach in any true bodily sense. In fact, their 
incorruptibility only augmented their desirability. It was precisely in their 
holiness that they were most desirable, and hence most malleable and susceptible 
to my emerging feelings of same-sex attraction and need. The saint-as-model 


became the saint-as-lover. From religious devotion, I graduated to erotic desire. 


This path — this progression — is, of course, a time-honoured one. When it comes 


70. 


to devotion, whether it be of the romantic or the religious variety, taste is indeed Frenchy. 


acquired. 


I was learning somethin about desire, but, in this case, it had to do with its darker, 


though far mere attractive because more dangerous, side. Sf Dominic Savio had a 


female counterpart, St. Maria Goretti. Yourmay also know her story. A poor Italian girl, 


as stabbed to death for refusing-to submi 


she was only twelve when sh 


sexual advances of a fi éfore dying, she forgave her murderer. 


canonized in 1950 (the farmhand was present at the ceremony), and became the Catholic 


in 


model for young girls, who were encouraged to be like her. 
maintaining their bodily purity. When I was a child, I had a life of Maria Goretti which I 


read continuously: Maria herself did net interest me, though I certainly ré cted her 
lZuw 2 4 Ato A egry rick han — 
sanctity, but=you guessed it — the dark nineteen-year old farmhand certainly did, 2 


os remember the story was written like soft porn, describifig the hot Italian mid-day sun and 


the sweaty farmhand in gory, glorious detail. The atmosphere of the story was intensely 


charged sexually. The description of the bare-chested farmhand and his animal cravings 


hough I was only eleven o >t sensed, instinctively though 
ed to submit to him. hcalatittiinasi 


in-sma : h in i ?” Desire knows 


Lc tient etrar. 


no boundaries, especially for a gay youngster entering BOOT ESE My reaction was not 


were a real turn-on. 


against Maria’s person or her sanctity, but rather for the erotic needs which the farmhand 
touched in me, and which he embodied. He-was the James Dean to my Dominic Savio, 
the schoolyard baie my ial: though perhaps a bit too pure, friend. In this case, it 
was the dangerous, though vitally necessary, and attractive side of sanctity which fed my 


emerging desires, These desires-were, Of course, unspoken, if keenly felt. As I left home 


; _ eae frowee 
to attend ee eet, in turn, the: saint and the farmhand. 


“fe 
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At age thirteen, I entered high school seminary with a Roman Catholic order of 
priests known as the Congregation of the Blessed Sacrament. It is a small group, 
founded in the late-1800s in France by Saint Peter Julian Eymard. I stayed with 
them for five-and-a-half years, until 1 was mid-way through my novitiate at the 


7 
age of eighteen. I then left because I was in love with another seminarian, but 


that, I’m afraid, is another story for another time. ee Cat he, pret 
4) eg Afr Hey 4 chuml pr elronre 

As its name will attest, the Congregation’s special mission and charisma was to 

spread devotion to the Eucharist. At the time J entered in the early 1960s, this 

took the form of perpetual, ‘round the clock adoration of the exposed host. Very 

regal and kitschy thrones of adoration were found in each of the order’s houses, 

and the religious would relay themselves night and day (twice during the day, 

once at night) in praying before the monstrance. By the time the reforms of the 

Second Vatican Council rolled around, and I had entered novitiate, this military 

routine of the changing of the guard had given way to the more amorphous rule 


of individual “prayer before the Eucharist,” when and as you saw fit. 


On the surface of things, I chose this particular religious order because I wanted 
to be a priest, and they were the ones who staffed my parish church. Something 
deeper was at work, however. The fact that they were focussed on the Eucharist 
- that is, on the body and blood of Jesus - was very much to the point. I liked the 
idea that here was a group of men engaged on a daily basis with something as 
tactile, sensuous, and certainly earthy as bread and wine, on the real and tangible 
presence of God himself in these material elements. It made me feel safe, that 


whatever vocation I might have would be anchored in something so human yet 


so transcendent as the Eucharist. The wonderful image of me devoting my life to 
the mystery of the divine body and blood appealed simultaneously, and quite 


powerfully, to my idealistic as well as to my more prosaic sides. 


I think, however, that I was also attracted to an erotic possibility. I recall, when I 
was in the novitiate, that I took a gorfegpendentee course on the theology of the 
Eucharist. In the Roman Catholic theological tradition, as | am sure you are 
aware, the Eucharist can be understood from a multitude of perspectives: as real 
presence, as a sign of unity, as symbol of the incarnation, and so forth. I have 
always been struck by the fact that no one ever really talks about the Eucharist as 
sexual imagery: as the bodily unity of two physical entities, me and Jesus. I’m 
sure part of this has to do with our traditional hesitation, if not our superstition, 


with thinking about Gody or Jesusyer-whemever, in sexual or erotic terms. There 


still hangs a slightly seendalous. aura over this type of language. Many ofus-still— 


see it as blasphemous. — 


Some years ago, I remember reading a book about Catholic devotional practices, 
which included a study of the tradition of exposing and adoring the consecrated 
host in the monstrance, exactly what we were doing in our vocations as Blessed 
Sacrament religious. The author, a very staunch Freudian, argued that this was a 
regression to an infantile stage of development: the white host at the center of the 
monstrance representing the nipple of our mother’s maternal breast, and the act 
of adoration being the sublimated wish for sucking. Well, I will let your wildest 
imaginations linger over the possibilities. I must say, however, that I was sorely 


tempted to remind this poor lost Freudian soul that sometimes, in the words of 
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the master himself, a cigar is only a cigar, as long, or wide, or delicious as the 
cigar may be. Though such a rigid psychoanalytical perspective may now strike 
us as being slightly outlandish in its claims, it does raise the very intriguing, and 
perhaps equally disturbing, possibility, sublimated or not, of the body of Jesus as 


a site of powerful erotic attraction and affirmation. 


My rapport with the Eucharist, and the reason why, in hindsight, I now believe I 
joined this particular religious order, has to do with my perception of the body of 
Jesus — and, yes, his bodily fluids — as sources of desire. J realize this may be 
interpreted as strange and bizarretalk. But consider the context. I was being 
trained to make this consecrated body and blood the center and focus of my life, 
to devote my energies and talents to spreading devotion and adoration for them, 
and to spending a great deal of time contemplating them myself. I don’t know 
how many of you get up in the middle of the night to spend an hour in solitary 
prayer, but I can assure you that, fatigue aside, or perhaps because of it, this is an 
intensely sensual affair. Here you are, all alone, adoring the host at 3 a.m. One is 


bound to harbor unusual and heretical thoughts, if not sexy ones. 


The Eucharist for me has always been about the body and blood of an intensely 
attractive male god. While I may not have been as obsessed with this as I was 
with the persona of Dominic Savio — who was, after all, a teenage saint, and 
therefore that much more accessible to me as a peer —- the Eucharist contained the 
promise and hope of union with the one person who really stood at the center of 
my faith. When I ingested his body and blood — and the masculine pronoun here 


remains crucial — I was expressing and celebrating an emerging same-sex desire. 


The line which runs from the chaste teenage Italian saint to the manly Eucharistic 
species, from the saintly boyfriend of my dreams to the equally idealized yet far 
more distant god-man present in the bread and wine, may not be as jagged nor 
as obtuse as would appear. It is a line colored — deeply and irreversibly — by 
desire, by the desire which I, as a young Catholic boy and seminarian, was 
beginning to feel for those others who were like me in body, and also, hopefully, 
in their mild, unspoken affections. My pious devotions and obsessions, my 
adoration of the brilliantly white host: all were manifestations of this powerful 
and disturbing desire that was shortly to transform my life. What I was to 
become as a fully mature gay man, in sum, has its roots in the religious 
sensibilities of my youth. I guess this is our first lesson: that spirituality and 


desire inhabit the same country, that they are parent each to the other. 


Not only are they related by blood, as it were, but, I would suggest, they also 
look alike. I have begun doing research in Montreal on a group known as The 
Temple of Priapus: modern day phallus worshippers. For me, this is perhaps the 
best and most extreme example of the symbiosis between religious devotion and 
erotic sensibility. Many would dismiss The Temple as a sad excuse for an orgy. 
But in reading and reviewing their material, prayers and rituals, and in talking to 
devotees, a less biased picture emerges ---- one of theological sophistication and 
moral commitment, of a group espousing a view of sexual energy as a source of 
spiritual vision and illumination. Whether or not Priapus exists is naturally quite 
beside the point. He and his instrument are a metaphor for desire and devotion, 


both holy and divinely sexual. In adoring one, you adore the other. 
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Let us take a look at religious devotion. In Hinduism, the word is bhakti. It refers to a 
type of very intimate relationship which the devotee establishes with the goddess or god. 
The wonderful thing about it is that this relationship is understood, spoken about, and 
lived out primarily in terms of human parallels and imagery. That is, the relationship 
with the divine being can be that of child to parent, husband to wife,and sister to brother, 
or vice-versa, or even daughter-in-law to mother-in-law, most notably in the case of the 
the U2. 
great mother goddess, Kkati. If one thinks of the numerous stories between Lord Krishna 
and the shepherd girls, for example, one is struck by their very direct, almost blatant, 
erotic content. Hinduism is not afraid of the human body and human relations, and of the 


multitude of ways we live with and through them. They become models for how we 


relate with and to the sacred. 


We tend to think of Christianity as a bit more “hung up” on this score, and we are partly 
correct. Yet strong examples abound in our tradition of our almost instinctive need to 
translate religious devotion into human terms. We speak of “God our father” or “Jesus 
our brother,” and, in more advanced circles, of “God our mother.” Some of the more 
compelling Christian mystics — Hildegard of Bingen, Teresa of Avila, even Francis of 
Assisi, or the English devotional poets in their homoerotic musings — speak of their 
experiences of spiritual ecstasy in raw, sensuous terms. Consider the devotion to saints 
or to relics in the tradition of Catholic Christianity, and how human bodies and their 
multiple parts become loaded with spiritual power. Some of us celebrate the liturgical 
feasts of the circumcision of Jesus or the presentation of the Virgin Mary, which refers to 


a ritual of post-natal bodily cleansing. I remember my paternal grandmother and her 


bedroom loaded with images and statues of saints, some of whom she no doubt scolded 
when they didn’t come through on some favor or other. We all entertain relations of 


human intimacy with our sacred beings, because we have no other way, in fact, to do so. 


Religious devotion — and, at times, religious obsession and worship, for devotion can give 
rise quite easily to unbridled zeal and adoration — is not that different, at heart, from 
erotic or sexual veneration. Ron Long, a gay philosopher and theologian whose work 
some of you may be familiar with, writes a great deal about masculine beauty as a site of 
transcendence. One of my favorite passages of his reads: “The gay man refuses the 
abject status that society seeks to assign him. He refuses to be ashamed of what is so 
deeply important to him. But these are refusals that are part of his discovery of gay 
dignity, gay pride. His love for male beauty and his love for males, these are not things 
to be ashamed of, but venerable realities to be celebrated and revered. Indeed, these 
things are realities, the neglect of which is felt to result in the impoverishment of life, the 
very essence of “sacrality.” A gay man is one who recognizes and lives by the “sacrality” 
of masculine beauty and homosex. And “coming out” is a gay man’s refusal to live a life 
that belies the sacrality of what he holds sacred.” In a more recent article on beauty and 
gay aging, he states the following: “Finally, it is human beauty that is the paragon of 
beauty — and what tradition would call the ‘image’ of the divine. In the Christian 
tradition, if one wants to know what God is like, one points to the historical human being, 
one Jesus, a Jew from Nazareth who was crucified. And among the Sufis, it is the human 
alone who can mirror all the divine names — that is to say, it is the human alone who can 


most fully image forth the divine. To know divinity, Ecce homo.” This is, of course, a 


IF 


gay male’s perspective and reading. But if one were to change the pronouns and examine 
beauty from the perspective of another gender, I suspect the intensity of the feelings and 


the sharpness of the observations would be rather more similar than divergent. 


Long reminds us of three pivotal truths. First, that beauty, though it may indeed be in the 
eye of the beholder, partakes of something richer and deeper, something quite divine and 
transcendent. It is far more than skin-deep. We say beauty. It could also be any other 
human trait or quality. Second, that divinity needs humanity to incarnate it, and that it 
manifests itself through the very texture of our bodies and our emotions. This includes, 
perhaps most intensely, if not surprisingly, our sexuality. Third, that the ultra fine line 
separating religious veneration, or adoration, or obsession, or devotion from its cousins 
on the erotic side is porous in the extreme, if it exists at all. How we love other human 
bodies with our own bodies is really not that different qualitatively from how we love our 


gods and goddesses, or how we commune with them. 


To my mind, one of the most beautiful scenes in world literature having to do with this 
unity of eros and spirito comes from the hand of Japanese author Yukio Mishima. It is 
from his coming-of-age novel, Confessions of a Mask. It describes the sexual awakening 
of a twelve-year old boy as he gazes upon the image of Saint Sebastian, the Christian 


martyr pierced by arrows who is so often depicted in Western art. 


“T guessed it must be a depiction of a Christian martyrdom. But, as it was painted by an 


esthetic painter of the eclectic school that derived from the Renaissance, even this 
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painting of the death of a Christian saint has about it a strong flavor of paganism. The 
youth’s body — it might even be likened to that of Antinous, beloved of Hadrian, whose 
beauty has been so often immortalized in sculpture — shows none of the traces of 
missionary hardship or decrepitude that are to be found in depictions of other saints; 


instead, there is only the springtime of youth, only light and beauty and pleasure. 


“His white and matchless nudity gleams against a background of dusk. His muscular 
arms, the arms of a praetorian guard accustomed to bending of bow and wielding of 
sword, are raised at a graceful angle, and his bound wrists are crossed directly over his 
head. His face is turned slightly upward and his eyes are open wide, gazing with 
profound tranquillity upon the glory of heaven. It is not pain that hovers about his 
straining chest, his tense abdomen, his slightly contorted hips, but some flicker of 
melancholy pleasure like music. Were it not for the arrows with their shafts deeply sunk 
into his left armpit and right side, he would seem more a Roman athlete resting from 


fatigue, leaning against a dusky tree in a garden. 


“That day, the instant I looked upon the picture, my entire being trembled with some 
pagan joy. My blood soared up; my loins swelled as though in wrath. The monstrous 
part of me that was on the point of bursting awaited my use of it with unprecedented 
ardor, upbraiding me for my ignorance, panting indignantly. My hands, completely 
unconsciously, began a motion they had never been taught. I felt a secret, radiant 
something rise swift-footed to the attack from inside me. Suddenly it burst forth, 


bringing with it a blinding intoxication.” 


Given Mishima’s well-known proclivities for sado-masochistic games and the appeal of 
military culture, it is perhaps not surprising that he should choose the figure of Saint 
Sebastian, a military saint and homoerotic icon, as the focus of his attention. Yet what 
this beautifully crafted scene so touchingly portrays is the absolute, almost necessary 
connection between the object of religious devotion and that of erotic desire. Our twelve- 
year old Japanese boy does not make such distinctions, which too often are the fruit of 
adult theological justifications. This image of a young boy masturbating to the arousing 
image of a saint in his other-worldly glory speaks very powerfully to me of prayer and 
adoration. Somehow, we think that by mixing religion and sex, we are doing something 
dirty, almost obscene. Yet, the impulse at root — for wholeness and unity, for intimacy 
and communion — is the same. Why do we ignore or denigrate it? Much has to do with 
the old Western dualism of spirit as pure, ethereal, and clean, and matter as gross, dirty, 
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and tainted. We still live, sadly, phe legacy of St. Augustine’s Confessions. Why, in fact, 
are we so afraid of the pull of human desire, in all its glorious messiness? 

S aww, 

Desire. It can, as the saying goes, fuek you up. I could recount several examples from 
my life, as I’m sure all of you in this room could, and this would no doubt make for some 
very entertaining and risqué exchanges. But live without desire, or not let ourselves be 
subjected to its irrational pull? Never! We would not be human without it. Nor, I would 


submit, can we be fully and gloriously spiritual. 
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Devotion and desire. Spirituality and sexuality. Though we don’t often speak of them in 
the same breath, they hold a great deal in common. You will be hearing shortly from my 
colleague Irene Monroe about the female orgasm as a site of spiritual revelation. That is 
a very powerful image for me. It speaks of human bodies in communion with each other, 
but more importantly with the divine. It also speaks quite eloquently and beautifully 
about humans adoring and praying with their senses, with the one thing that allows them 
to express their physicality, their all-too-weak yet gloriously incarnated bodies. I teacha 
course in religion and sexuality. I invariably get a giggle from my class when I tell them 
that, in the Catholic tradition, sex always involves a threesome: you, your partner, and 
God. Though my comment ts really meant to be a critique of Catholic teaching on birth 
control and opposite-sex procreative normativity, it does raise the deeper issue of how, as 
sexual creatures, we relate to what is most sacred in our lives, and how we can choose to 


worship and venerate it. 


As a gay male, I desire other men. For me, masculinity and the male body — the erect 
phallus included — are my sites of revelation and transcendence. If I were a straight man, 
a straight woman, a lesbian, bisexual, or transsexual, my sites would be different ones. I 
would resonate to other bodily forms, and I suspect that my spirituality would be of a 
qualitatively different sort. But Iam who I am, and it is through the erotic and affective 
feelings I have for other men that I can best commune with my God, capital G. As we all 
know, spirituality is really about relationship: between the individual and the holy, but 
also between and among individuals themselves. All the great religious traditions teach 


us this. Spirituality is both right knowledge and insight, and right living. Spirituality, I 


would argue, is also something natural to human creatures. Through our innate thirst for 
transcendence, for communion with the ineffably other, we enter more deeply into the 
center of ourselves, and this includes our sexual selves. As a gay man, I am most holy 
and most erotically human when I can commune with my objects of desire and devotion, 


other men. Through intimacy with them, I attain intimacy with the divine. 


Let me try something with you, something which has always intrigued me, but which I 
have never really worked through in a text. When I say the word “ejaculation,” what do 
you think? Obviously, we all think of something sexual, of semen being ejected from an 
erect penis, to put it in strictly anatomical terms. But if one happens to be a Catholic of 
an older generation, a radically different image or thought may come to mind. One may 
immediately think of such expressions as “Jesus, Mary, and Joseph,” or “Jesus, my Lord 
and my God,” or — why not? — “Saint Dominic Savio, pray for us.” My concise Oxford 
dictionary has two definitions for “ejaculate:” to “utter suddenly (words especially of 


prayer or other emotion),” and “eject (fluid etc., especially semen) from the body.” Far™ 
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at I ask you to think seriously about this. Language does give us away. Why do we 
collectively choose to use the same word for such apparently irreconcilable things? I 
think it goes well beyond surface linguistic descriptions about speed and suddenness. Or 
consider the reaction of my students when I ask them to think about what they say when 
they have an orgasm, and how much of it has to do with religious language, “Oh, my 
God,” and the like. They find it hilarious, and some even get uncomfortable, but it does 


give them pause. In fact, it’s the one thing they seem to remember from the course! 
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All this to say that language crafts our world in subtle and powerful ways, whether it be 
the language of things spiritual, or the language of things erotic. And language, quite 
naturally, is imagery. In my mind, good Catholic that I am, ejaculation will forever 
evoke, simultaneously, a prayer and a release of sexual energy and potency. Actually, | 


like that idea, in part because experience has taught me that it is true. 


What does all this have to do, you may ask, with queer bodies? With your body? With 
my body? I can only answer this from where I stand as a gay man, and you, from where 
you choose to stand. Some of you, however, may find echoes of your experience in my 
response. Queer bodies, historically, have been deviant and ostracized bodies. Our 
bodies have been written on and destroyed by fire, sword, gun, and needle, to name only 
a few such instruments of torture. In this long and painful history, religious institutions, 
sadly too often, have been part of the system of oppression of queer bodies. When I was 
writing Out on Holy Ground, I was grappling with what this guilt might mean in my own 
Christian tradition, and how this tradition might, in turn, somehow empower my erotic 


choices. I offered the following reflections at that time, and I think they still ring true. 


“Gay men threaten the sexuality of straight men (and sometimes of straight women, 
though for different reasons) because their experience of sexuality and of the dynamics of 
sex roles includes the taboo of receptive intercourse. Insecure heterosexual men can 
perceive this as a threat to their sexual hegemony, blurring gender roles and hinting at the 
possibility that all men can potentially desire and enjoy the same experience. This 


openness to a willful condition of receptivity in the sexual act is, I would argue, one of 
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the distinguishing marks of gay male sexuality, something not always readily understood 
and accepted 1n a heterosexist, patriarchal culture. It also goes beyond the isolated sex 
act or our concomitant erotic choices. Our sense of self, and of our place in the world, I 
would suggest, is intimately tied up with our openness to passivity and to active 


receptivity. This represents a fundamentally spiritual attitude toward life. 


“There is a sense in which, for the Christian at least, the central icon of the half-naked 
Christ suffering and dying on the cross touches on some deep-seated physical urge 
bordering on the erotic. In this image, the holy is the very embodiment of all that is most 
passive and receptive, “the lamb brought to slaughter,” the plaything of political and 
religious power. The theological meaning attached to this portrait of vulnerability 
implies that redemption is truly effected through such apparent weakness and impotence. 
Passivity is transformed, and it becomes the means by which identity and power are 
actively engaged. The attractive figure of Christ on the cross — the perfect illustration of 
physical receptivity — assumes an exemplary role for gay men because its language of 


vulnerability is really the language of spiritual potency. 


“This discourse of insertion and receptivity (...) points to a uniquely gay male way of 
understanding and appropriating the holy. In this sense, the holy, for gay men, is 
assuredly and defiantly male, the embodiment of creative masculine energy and 
authority. It is a holy that arrives to seize and penetrate the believer, and fill him with 
inspiration and gratitude. Our eroticism delineates the contours of our faith, in the same 


way that it colors the texture and the shape of all other segments of our lives.” 


“Devotion and the queer body” has to do with being both top and bottom, at once passive 
yet powerful; with falling in love simultaneously with sentimentally chaste Italian boy- 
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saints and the dark, handsome T s; with the hungrily 
devoured Eucharistic body of a God-man’s body and blood; and with pious and far more 
profanely erotic ejaculations. It is at once prayer and intercourse, adoration and fellatio, 
and language that both elevates the spirit and arouses the body. “Devotions and queer 
bodies” are all about obsessions that condemn and damn us, even while they are the very 
source of our salvation. For if our devotions for, and adoration of, queer, broken bodies 


are gloriously obsessive, then so will our expected redemption be. 


I return, in closing, to our Japanese boy masturbating quite uncertainly yet deliberately to 
the iconic image of a hunky St. Sebastian. I’ve asked myself how it would be if the boy 
were a girl, and the portrait that of a young virgin martyr like St. Agnes or St. Lucy, or 
perhaps even a motherly Mary? Or if the young boy or girl were Western, and the saintly 
images that of a wildly dancing Shiva and his curvaceous consort? Yes, there can be no 
doubt that sexuality is a culturally determined and diffused construct, as our own saint, 
Michel Foucault, keeps reminding us. Yet why is it that, almost everywhere, the spiritual 
and the sexual keep cropping up together, as though they came from one common and 


apparently inexhaustible source? 


I believe they do, and I believe they do because humans need both, and that they are, in 


fact, flip sides of the same human coin. I believe this, not because I was taught it in some Are VeSre5 
Pe a 
course, but because I discovered iton my back, open to the hungry, penetrating Spirit. _7 


